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Salisbury Cathedral 


R. RUSKIN, in the “Seven Lamps 
M of Architecture,” has spoken of the 
wonderful contrast of the famous 
Campanile at Florence and the front of 
Salisbury. He says of the Campanile, “I 
‘have lived beside it many a day, and looked 


out upon it from my windows by sunlight 


M ethodist World Service Fund 


2and moonlight, and I shall not soon forget 
,how profound and gloomy appeared to me 
. the savageness of the Northern Gothic, when 

W afterwards stood, for the first time, beneath 

‘the front of Salisbury. The contrast is 
~ indeed strange, if it could be quickly felt, 
~ between the rising of those grey walls out of 
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their quiet swarded space, like dark and 
barren rocks out of a green lake, with their 
rude, mouldering, rough-grained shafts, and 
triple lights, without tracery or other orna- 
ment than the martins’ nests in the height of 
them, and that bright, smooth, sunny surface 
of glowing jasper, those spiral shafts and 
fairy traceries, so white, so faint, so crystal- 
line, that their slight shapes are hardly traced 
in darkness on the pallor of the Eastern sky, 
that serene height of mountain alabaster, 
coloured like a morning cloud, and chased 
like a sea shell.” Those who see the Cathe- 
dral of Salisbury for the first time on a fine 
day in summer, would probably resent the 
words in which the eloquent writer speaks 
of the savageness of the Northern Gothic. 

It is true that there are features in the 
architecture of Salisbury which confer on 
the Cathedral a distinction entirely its own, 
but those who have lived under the shadow 
of its great spire, and who have seen the 
lights of sunset falling on the great western 
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front, will be loath to admit any inferiority 
in a building which certainly possesses the 
power of attracting the regard and estimation 
of strangers in no common degree. The 
continuity of English history, and the place 
which the ancient cities of England hold in 
all that associates the past with the present, 
makes Salisbury, Stonehenge, Clarendon, 
and Bemerton, especially dear to pilgrims 
from America, who seem to find a true 
delight in the old-fashioned houses of the 
Close of Salisbury, the rooks, the ancient 
elms, the Cathedral, and Palace, and cloisters, 
all connected with great names, and telling 
their own tale. 

The story of the foundation of Salisbury 
Cathedral has been often told, but there are 
some who may like to be reminded that at 
Old Sarum, bleak and hilly, there were two 
small cathedrals before the present stately 
edifice rose into being. It was on April 5, 
1092, that the first small church of Old 
Sarum was consecrated. In a few days 
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a terrible storm almost ruined it, but it was 
rebuilt, and for more than one hundred years 
served the diocese as its cathedral church. 
The history of Salisbury Cathedral can be 
steadily followed, and the brief records of the 
lives of the bishops connect the history of 
the church with the annals of a great period, 
when the constitutions of Clarendon were 
keenly debated, and the quarrel between 
Thomas a Becket and Henry II. was gather- 
ing strength. Bishop Jocelin had been 
bishop for twenty years when he attempted 
to reconcile the Primate and the King. It _ 
was in vain. The Archbishop suspended 
and excommunicated the bishop and John 
of Oxford the dean. Bishop Jocelin, having 
assisted at the coronation of the King’s son, 
was also excommunicated by the Pope. 
After two years this sentence was removed. 
The Chapter of Sarum still possess a copy 
of the absolution, and in the Bishops’ registry 
there is another papal document, clearing 
Bishop Jocelin of the death of Thomas a 
14 . 
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Becket. The church in the city which 
bears the name of St. Thomas is one of the 
many standing memorials of the depth of 
the feeling raised in England by the murder 
of the Archbishop. Among the many ser- 
vices rendered by Dean Stanley, Professor 
Freeman, and Professor Froude, to English 
history, not the least are the searching in- 
quiries made by them, though with very 
different predilections, into the many con- 
flicting memorials of the life and work of 
Thomas a Becket. 

The Cathedral of Old Sarum, though small 
in proportion, had some beauty of its own. 
William of Malmesbury said that its builder 
had cause to say, “Lord, I have loved the 
glory of Thy house,” but still one reason 
for the removal to New Sarum was given, 
in the allegation that wind and storm some- 
times prevented the hearing of the service. 
In the interesting document which records 
the foundation of the new Cathedral in 
the year 1220, although there is much 
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that is legendary, there is enough of. real 
historic value to enable us to realise how 
all the difficulties were gradually overcome, 
and how, after five years, Richard Poore, 
who had obtained a Bull from Honorius III. 
for the removal of the Cathedral, saw a por- 
tion of the present building completed, 
probably the present Lady Chapel, with its 
two side aisles and an ambulatory on the 
eastern side. The King and his nobles were 
busy on the Welsh border, but the common 
people, we are told, came gladly to celebrate 
the foundation of the new church. Five 
stones were laid, one each for the Pope, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Richard 
Poore, and two for William Longespée, Earl 
of Salisbury, and Ela, his wife, “full of the 
fear of God.” 

Forty years passed away before the 
Cathedral was actually completed. It is 
probable that the site for the new edifice 
was chosen because it was at the point of the 


junction of three hundreds. It was called 
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Myrfield, and this has by pious conjecture 
been made Maryfield, but Meretield or 
Boundary field has seemed to some more 
probable. It was no easy matter to collect 
money for such a building. William of 
Wanda had his own difficulties. Some of 
the vicars who agreed to collect changed 
their minds, “ either by the counsel of wicked 
men, or the incitement of the devil.’ The 
canons, too, were restive, but, upon the 
whole, there was a marked success. The 
Bishop had wonderful coadjutors, some of 
whom, such as Edmund Rich, Robert Grosse- 
teste (afterwards Bishop of Lincoln), and 
the real foe of the Roman usurpation, Robert 
Bingham, and Elias de Derham, the rector 
or master of the fabric, were the most 
famous. Splendid gifts were made, and the 
name of Alice Bruer, who gave the marble 
to the church for ten years, ought specially 
to be remembered. It must have been a 
proud day for the Bishop when Henry III. 


came to the Cathedral and made an offering. 
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Turret of the 
West Front 





In the new Cathedral, 
the first person who was 
buried was the famous Earl 
of Salisbury, not without 
a suspicion that he owed 
his death to Hubert de 
Burgh. 


“TLongesword, his feats of 
warlike prowess past, 
Finds a short scabbard 
long enough at last.” 


In a few months after- 
wards, thes bodies xor 
Bishop Osmund, Roger, 
and Jocelin were removed 
from Old Sarum to the 
new Cathedral. The stone 
of Osmund is now under 


an arch, towards the south-east of the build- 
ing. Bishop Roger and Bishop Jocelin lie 
near the west door on the south side. 


There is an interesting letter still to be 
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seen, in which Bishop Poore, while telling of 
his translation to the Bishopric of Durham, 
speaks with deep regret of Salisbury, with 
which, as canon, dean, and bishop, he had 
been connected forty years. His successors, 
however, nobly carried out his design. There 
were difficulties in the way of raising funds, 
indulgences at one time were granted to all 
who contributed, and many devices not 
unlike those of modern days, were resorted 
to, in order that the stately building might 
be completed. In the year 1280, for some 
unknown reason, the Cathedral was re-dedi- 
cated; but one of the great glories of 
Salisbury, the spire, was only added sixty or 
seventy years after the rest of the building 
was completed. It was the work of a 
remarkably bold builder. The upper part of 
the tower betrays by its late style that it was 
designed by him who conceived the idea of 
the spire of Salisbury. At an early period 
the spire lapsed from the perpendicular, but 
there has been no movement since the time 
21 
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that Sir Christopher Wren examined the 
building. Much has been done to strengthen 
-the masonry in recent years, and important 
precautions have been taken to secure as far 
as possible the safety of the grand memorial 
of the Middle Ages, placed by Macaulay in 
his famous chapter side by side with the 
towers of Lincoln. 

In the year 1327, Edward Ill. gave 
authority for the erection of the Close 
wall; and the document lately discovered 
is a beautiful specimen of medizeval cali- 
graphy. Towards the end of the four- 
teenth century grave mischief was feared to 
the spire, but ingenious contrivances averted 
the evil. The beautiful cloisters and chapter- 
house were commenced in 1263, and prob- 
ably completed in 1284. 

When all has been done that man could do, 
the Cathedral of Salisbury certainly stands out 
as the finest specimen of the Early English 
style. Rickman’s opinion that the best 
point of view is from the north-east still 
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The North Porch 


holds good; and in Fergusson’s words, 
“the breaking of the outline by the two 
transepts, instead of cutting up by buttresses 
and pinnacles, is a master stroke of art, and 
the noble central tower, which, though 
erected at a later age, was evidently intended 
from the first, crowns the whole composition 
with singular beauty.” The exquisite pro- 
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portions of the north porch, beautifully 
restored by Mr. Street, through the kindness 
of the widow of the late Dean Hamilton, 
must impress every one who approaches 
Salisbury Cathedral from the principal en- 
trance to the Close. It is worthy of remark 
that Mr. Street, always careful to preserve 
every distinct architectural relic, has left 
some of the broken work unrestored, in the 
belief, as he says, that no modern workman 
could surpass the beauty of those portions 
which have escaped destruction. Dean 
Stanley, in speaking of Salisbury Cathedral, 
said to one of its canons: “ You at Salisbury 
are all glorious without ; we at Westminster 
are glorious within.” 

In 1790, the destroyer Wyatt was allowed to 
work his will on Salisbury Cathedral. Screens, 
chapels, and porches were destroyed, old 
stained glass broken up, and, with the excep- 
tion of some remnants now carefully placed in 
the windows of the smaller southern transept, 
thrown into the city ditch. The Campanile, 
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which stood on the north side of the church- 
yard, was levelled to the ground,-and it is 
said that when the work of destruction was 
over, and the interior was white-washed, one 
of the dignitaries wrote to his daughter, and 
announced with glee that the Cathedral at 
last was neat and clean. Some attempt it is 
hoped may one day be made to restore 
some of the interesting monuments to their 
original sites. But even though a new bell 
tower should be erected, and the two chapels 
restored, the traces of the vandal’s footstep 
can never be wholly obliterated. 

The great west front of Salisbury has been 
often criticised, and there is certainly some 
contrast to the exquisite repose and defined 
outlines of the rest of the building. But it 
has striking features of its own, and is really 
a relic of the Decorated style of the fourteenth 
century. There are five stories, and under 
the canopies of the arcades there were once 
more than a hundred statues. At the top 
is the figure of Christ. The Te Deum supplies 
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the orders of statues ; angels, patriarchs and 
prophets, apostles and evangelists, learned 
doctors, virgins and martyrs, bishops and 
kings of England, were all intended to have 
due honour. Many statues have been re- 
stored, and it is possible that, as at Lichfield, 
there may be a complete renewal of former 
glory. 

The general view of the cathedral from 
the western entrance is a most inspiring 
one. Much stained glass is still desirable, 
but the beauty of the triforium is delight- 
fully evident. The whole tracery of the 
triforium marks the first period of early 
English architecture. Some of the monu- 
ments are very striking. That of William 
Longespée, the natural son of Henry II., is 
a noble effigy. He became Earl of Salisbury 
by marriage with the Countess Ela. The 
tomb of Sir John Cheyney, and that of Lord 
Hungerford and ‘his wife, are memorable. 
John de Montacute’s effigy—he was present 


at the Battle of Cressy—is a fine specimen 
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The Longespée Tomb 


of the medizval monument. The curious 
relic, at one time thought to be of a “boy 
bishop,” is probably a diminutive memorial 
of a real prelate. In the north transept 
there are three. specimens of Flaxman’s 
work, and a fine monument by Chantry of 
the first Earl of Malmesbury. In the south 
transept there are some modern monuments, 
and on the west wall there is a bust of Lord 
Chief Justice Hyde, the cousin, of Lord 
Clarendon, who died in 1665. A_ great 
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restoration of the Cathedral was completed 
in 1876. The choir was restored as a 
memorial to the late Bishop Hamilton. The 
noble organ, the gift of a generous lady, is 
placed half in the north and half in the 
south side of the choir. Regret has been 
expressed that canopies have not been added 
to the stalls, but there is a division of 
opinion among architects as to the original 
intention of the designers of the choir. 
“There was the ceaseless supplication for 
grace, the perpetual intercession, the endless 
praise—unbroken yet ever new—like Nature 
herself, with daily, varying, never-changing 
majesty.” Such is the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s description of what a cathe- 
dral was intended to be. In the interesting 
annals of the Cathedral of Salisbury, there is 
a full confirmation of what was intended by 
the original founders of the great church to 
be the governing motive of the great founda- 
tion. The statutes tell their own tale. Before 
the Reformation, there were two kinds of 
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cathedrals—cathedrals of secular canons, 
and conventual cathedrals. The Cathedral 
of Salisbury was an establishment of secular 
canons. The canons were not recluses, they 
were sometimes married, and the intention 
was that they should be really occupied with 
the care, religious and social, of all their 
neighbours. They had a common property 
for their support, and separate estates were 
in time assigned to them. The bishop, who 
was their head, had his own prebend and 
estates. It is not easy to say when the 
departure from the original idea of a com- 
mon property took place ; but some hundred 
years after the death of Osmund the system 
was in full order, and the ground plan, if it 
may be so called, of the constitution was 
laid out. The great church was intended to 
be a centre of work and light. Indeed, it 
may be said that the founder’s idea was, not 
only to have a noble church for worship, 
but to have a home also for men who should 
go through the diocese, teaching, preaching, 
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and promoting the welfare of the com- 
munity. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century there were fifty-three canons. At 
the head of the body were four persons—the 
Dean, who was called “immediate ordinary,” 
and who had general control ; the Precentor, 
who had the service and care of the choristers 
in his charge; the Chancellor, who was 
bound to deliver lectures in theology ; and 
the Treasurer, who had the care of all the 
ornaments and vestments of the church. 
The. late Dean Hook, im his’ ite oigase 
Edmund of Canterbury, has clearly described 
the duties of the Treasurer. One leading 
feature in some of the old cathedral statutes 

is their moderation and good sense. The 
~ work of the canons was prescribed, and it is 
evident that the three requisites, “ preaching, 
the pattern of a holy conversation, and the 
devotion of single-hearted prayer,’ so well 
described by Robert Grosseteste, originally a 
canon of Sarum, was intended to be the 
ideal of a canon’s work in life. The canons 
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were intended also to act as the special 
advisers of the bishop. 

There was a spiritual court for the cor- 
rection of offences, and the records of the 
see give clear and distinct evidence of the 
desire of the authorities to make the work of 
the Consistory Court really effective. Un- 
fortunately, at a very early period of the 
history of the Cathedral, abuses crept in. 
Jealousy arose as to the rights and privileges 
of the authorities, discipline was relaxed, and 
there are traces of grave neglect on the part 
of canons, who preferred to live at ease on 
their own property instead of carrying out 
the grand ideal of Osmund. The authority 
of the bishop over his cathedral was unduly 
lessened, and the old constitutional rule as 
to the bishop’s court was abandoned. Fortu- 
nately, with the desire to make the Cathedral 
more efficient, there has arisen a more 
intelligent appreciation of the liberty, under 
the control of law, which was a distinctive 
feature of the constitution of the Cathedral 
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of Salisbury. There is nothing in Church 
history so sad as the contrast between the 
original ideal of life and work, and the im- 
perfect and feeble copy of degenerate days. 

One very interesting feature of the annals 
of Salisbury must be mentioned. Lay 
benefactors were admitted into brother- 
hood. In 1388, the Duke of Lancaster and 
his wife were received as brother and sister. 
In 1420, the famous Cardinal Beaufort, who 
in the opinion of Bishop Stubbs has been 
wronged by our great dramatist, asked to be 
received back as a brother into his old 
cathedral. 

There is something attractive in the 
thought that the great church had an 
inspiring effect upon many who had joined 
in its services and admired its stately 
grandeur. Great gatherings doubtless took- 
place from time to time in a cathedral whose 
“use” had become famous, but the abuses 
and corruptions of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries are often present in the 
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records of the diocese 
and chapter. There are 
also tokens of the ex- 
actions of Rome, and 
protests on the part of 
ute, DishOp, - lia 1297, 
the bishop addressed a 
remonstrance to the 
Pope, on the grave scan- 
dal of the admittance of 
foreigners to stalls. The 
record of the abuses of 
the Middle Ages is not 
an agreeable one; and 
indeed it is wonderful, 
when benefices were 
given to persons not in 








holy orders, that indig- 
nation did not express 
itself in strong ways. 





Individual bishops, like 
Bishop Beauchamp, "The: havertsdwacch 
showed great munifi- 
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cence and generosity. Bishop Beauchamp 
became Bishop of Salisbury when the 
church was in a very low condition. — It 
had become, as Mr. Green says, a mere 
section of the landed aristocracy. The 
Lollard movement had been trodden out, 
and religious enthusiasm seemed to have 
died away. The energy of Bishop Beau- 
champ was shown in various ways. He 
built the chapel of St. George’s, Windsor, 
which was then in the diocese, and he 
erected a large chapel on the south side of 
the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral, in which 
he was buried; but this building was re- 
moved in the course of Wyatt’s destructive 
efforts. There was a pretty custom that on 
Christmas Day and holy days the wives of 
the mayor and aldermen and gentry of the 
city came to prayers in Beauchamp’s chapel 
in the evening, with flambeaux and torches, 
except on Innocents’ Day, when they went 
to their own parish churches. It is to be 
feared that immediately before the Reforma- 
36 
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tion, the picture that has been drawn of the 
condition of many of the cathedral establish- 
ments is too true. It is always, as Canon 
Jones says in his valuable history of Salisbury, 
darkest just before dawn of day. 

There are very few figures in English 
Church history more interesting than John 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and the friend of 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More. He was 
promoted by Bishop Audley to a stall in 
Salisbury Cathedral, and it is pleasant to 
think that one who, as Dean Milman says, 
in his own preaching adhered to his famous 
axiom, ‘‘ Keep to the Bible and the Apostles’ 
Creed, and let divines, if they will, dispute 
about the rest,” may have lifted up his voice 
in protest against evils of the time in 
Salisbury Cathedral. The last chapel used 
for the purpose of a chantry is the one still 
standing on the north side of the Holy 
Table, and bearing the name of Bishop 
Audley. Before he passed away, Henry VIII. 
had taken up arms against Luther, and 
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won from Leo X. the title of defender of the 
faith. 

Again is this Cathedral associated with 
great historical names. Cardinal Cam- 
peggio held the see for some years, along 
with another in Italy. He was appointed 
originally at the request of Henry VIII., and 
after ten years, by Act of Parliament, 
deprived. In the meantime the king had 
found Campeggio difficult to move in the 
matter of his divorce. The successor of 
Campeggio came to Salisbury in the very 
year when Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
Fisher were put to death, on their refusal 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the King. 
The Cathedral Commissioners made 1m- 
portant alterations in the statutes of the 
Cathedral. Bishop Shaxton was the friend of 
the reformed movement, but, like Latimer, 
he was condemned under the “Six Articles” ; 
but, unlike Latimer, he recanted. The 
preaching of the friars had been much prized 
in the diocese of Salisbury. There is no doubt 
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that they did good work, and their suppres- 
sion in the last days of Bishop» Shaxton’s 
episcopate was unpopular. The miserable 
Salcot or Capon, a thorough vicar of Bray, 
was a Protestant in the reign of Edward IV., 
but actually took part as a judge at the trial of 
Bishop Hooper and Rogers, in the Marian 
persecutions. 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth Salisbury 
was visited by a small band of Com- 
missioners, among whom was John Jewel. 
It is pleasant to be able to associate 
the Cathedral of Salisbury with Jewel’s 
honoured name. At the urgent request of 
Queen Elizabeth, Jewel, whose fame as a 
divine was great, consented to become Bishop 
of Salisbury. The best monument of Jewel is 
his “Apology for the Church of England,” 
but as Bishop of Sarum he showed great 
capacity in his care for the Cathedral, which 
he calls a “city set on a hill,” and his desire 
to make every member of the Cathedral body 
earnest and zealous in their duties. The 
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simple account given by Izaak Walton of the 
visit of Richard Hooker to Jewel is a delight- 
ful incident in the lives of two great men. 
For Jewel, Hooker had a real reverence, and 
in the days when he himself was sub-dean of 
the Cathedral, and wrote the first book of his 
great work, he must often have thought of 
the single-hearted bishop, who had given 
him his blessing and his prayers. Jewel is 
said to have built a library for the Cathedral, 
and during the last painful years of his life, 
when he was in great weakness, he was 
constant in his attendance at the Cathedral 
services. His last sermon was on the words 
of St. Paul, “Walk in the Spirit.” At his 
death he had not completed his fiftieth year. 
The inscription on his grave has lately 
been renewed by the pious care of one 
who delights to claim a connection with 
his family. Many a pilgrim from America 
eagerly inquires for the resting-place of 
Jewel, one of the great names in the roll of 
Salisbury worthies. 
42 
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At the visitation of the Cathedral by 
Archbishop Laud certain orders were made 
which show the neglect and disorder of the 
times. Young men and children disturbed 
the preachers in their sermons. In 1634 
John Lee revealed a state of things cer- 
tainly discreditable to the authorities of 
Sarum. “I never to my uttermost remem- 
brance sawe Barfoot the vergerer, who sits 
in my sight, to ryse at the greatest noyse.” 

Keble says well that there was no step 
in Archbishop Whitgift’s life more wise 
than his patronage of Hooker. When 
the See of Sarum was vacant, Hooker 
was appointed to a stall by the archbishop, 
and he was for some years connected with 
the Cathedral. At the time when he was in 
Wiltshire, George Herbert was at Bemerton, 
living the life of a saint, and writing the 
poems of which Baxter said, ‘Next to the 
Scripture poems there are none so savoury 
to me as Mr. George Herbert’s.” William 
Chillingworth, John Pearson, and the histo- 
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rian Thomas Fuller, were all prebendaries of 
Salisbury. During the confusions of the civil 
war the prebendaries suffered greatly. There 
is a curious relic of old times in Fuller's 
remembrance of Charles I. solemnly touch- 
ing for the evil, in the choir of Salisbury. 
During the Commonwealth Salisbury for 
the most part escaped damage. Certain 
unknown friends kept the building in order. 
Liberty was granted to Independents and 
Presbyterians to use the Cathedral. The 
officials were all deposed, and Dr. Faithful 
Tate was made minister of the Cathedral 
church. The dean and sixty clergy were 
deprived of their offices; three of these, 
however, lived to be in succession bishops 
of Salisbury—Henchman, Earles, and Hyde. 
After the Restoration the endowments of the 
Cathedral were recovered, but the reign of 
indolence and sloth had begun. Bishop 
Seth Ward, in many respects a remarkable 
man, found great fault with the conduct of 
the services in the Cathedral. The dean 
46 
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and the bishop had a long dispute, and the 
consequences of their quarrel were very 
serious. The Cathedral seems to have shared 
in the general neglect of the times. With 
Bishop Burnet a new era commenced. No 
character in history has been more sharply 
criticised than Burnet. But no_ possible 
fault could be found with his earnest attempts 
to raise the spiritual tone of his diocése, and 
during his tenure of the see every member 
of the Cathedral body felt the strength of his 
energy and purpose. His kindness to the 
poorer clergy and his indulgence to the non- 
jurors were widely felt. Burnet died in 
1715, and in the eighty years from that time 
to the beginning of the present century, 
there were twelve bishops, eight of whom, 
after a very short reign, were promoted. In 
the lists of the Cathedral are the well-known 
names of Whitby, Butler, and Hele. 

The eighteenth century was not a time of 
spiritual life in the history of the Church 
of England, and the Cathedral did not escape 
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the withering influences of the period. De 
Foe had indeed described it as more like a 
theatre than a church, and in 1779, after 
being closed for two years, it was re-opened 
with many distasteful alterations. Of the 
destruction wrought by Wyatt something 
has already been said. Happier times have 
come, and a goodly restoration has been 
completed, though there is still much to 
be done in the way of ornament and deco- 
ration. But the best and noblest feature of 
a restored life of cathedrals is the gathering 
of great multitudes of worshippers filling 
the nave of Salisbury, and giving glad ex- 
pression to warm and enthusiastic devotion. 

Among the great figures at the Court of 
William the Conqueror, his nephew Osmund 
was prominent. As the nephew of the 
King, he was soon placed in high office. 
His career as Chancellor of England was a 
short one, but in'1078 Lanfranc consecrated 
Osmund, who was one of those who took a 
chief part in the compilation of Domesday 
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Book. When 60,000 men in 1086 accepted 
the Domesday record, and swore fealty to 
William, Osmund was present. The famous 
soldier became a famous ecclesiastic. Mr. 
Carlyle might have placed Osmund by the 
side of, or rather above, Abbot Sampson, for 
as a reformer of abuses and the bearer of a 
high standard in purity of life Osmund had 
few equals. He was a lover of books and a 
lover of order, but his great distinction was 
the settlement of the order of worship, and 
that the “Use of Sarum” should have 
become general in England, in less than 
200 years after Osmund’s death, is a signal 
proof of the power and practical sagacity of 
the great bishop. Some day, it is to be 
hoped, a more noble memorial than the 
relic of Old Sarum, which marks the place 
of his burial, may be found in the present 
cathedral. 

The present Bishop of Salisbury, as 
visitor of the great church, has wisely estab- 
lished a festival in commemoration of the 
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founders, benefactors, and worthies of the 
cathedral ; and it was right and proper that 
he whose wise collection of collects and 
usage has been the basis of the reformed 
liturgy for the Church of England should 
not be forgotten. At the festival held in 
1892, the present Archdeacon of Sarum, in 
his sermon, rightly recalled the memory 
of St. Osmund, whose figure, at the special 
desire of the late Earl Beauchamp, stands 
out in the beautiful reredos, the munificent 
gift of that nobleman to the restored Cathe- 
dral. 

At the end of the thirteenth century the 
Chapter House and cloisters of Salisbury 
were built. They were commenced by 
Bishop Walter de la Wyle and finished in 
the time of his successor, Robert de Wick- 
hampton. Bishop Bridport, the prede- 
cessor of Bishop de la Wyle, died in 1262. 
In the south aisle of the choir his tomb 
stands. It is of peculiar beauty, and as it is 
ornamented with scenes from the life of the 
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Bishop, like the Old Testament figures in 
the Chapter House, there can be little doubt 
that the Chapter House and tomb were built 
at the same time. In Britton’s “ History of 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury” there is 
an excellent description of the tomb. “In 
the forms and attitudes,” he says, “of the 
small angels we perceive a simple grace and 
beauty, which entitles them to be called 
classical specimens of art; and from which 
later artists have not thought it derogatory 
to take hints, and even make designs.” 
There are many remarkable tombs in the 
Cathedral. The monument of Sir Thomas 
Gorges, who died 1610, is a curious specimen 
of the taste of that period. An altar tomb, 
which was for some time supposed to be 
that of Bishop Poore, is most probably a 
representation of Bishop Bingham. The 
Audley Chapel has remarkable characteristics, 
and in some respects resembles the splendid 
chapel of Bishop Fox at Winchester. The 
founder. of the Bampton Lectures, the 
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Rev. John Bampton, a canon residentiary of 
Salisbury, is buried in the north aisle of the 
choir. On the south side of the small 
transept, Dr. Clarke, a man of eminence in 
his day, Dean of Salisbury, is buried, and 
near his grave lies another dean, the father 
of the poet Young. Bishop Davenant, a 
prelate of considerable power, who died in 
1641, was buried in the southern aisle, 

In an interesting lecture delivered by the 
present Bishop of Salisbury in 1890, it is 
declared on the authority of Mr. Parker of 
Oxford, that in 1221, Bishop Richard Poore 
had a legal grant of timber, for the purpose 
of building the palace. This is an evidence 
that the house was commenced almost as 
soon as the Lady Chapel, the earliest part of 
the Cathedral, and a vaulted room which the 
Bishop has restored was probably com- 
pleted before Bishop Poore left Salisbury 
for Durham. The palace of Salisbury has 
been much altered, but great care has been 


taken to recover as far as possible the 
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original design. Many interesting historical 
associations are connected with the palace 
at Salisbury. Allusion has already been 
made to the kindness shown by Bishop 
Jewel to Richard Hooker; but the readers 
of Lord Macaulay’s history are not likely to 
forget that in 1688 James IJ. came on the 
19th November to the palace, which old 
Bishop Seth Ward -had deserted. The 
Anglican chaplain of the King, by his firm 
attitude, preserved the Palace Chapel for the 
rites of the Church of England. The coach 
was at the door of the palace to take the 
King to Warminster. At the advice of 
Churchill, when the King’s nose began to 
bleed violently, “he was forced to postpone 
his expedition, and to put himself under 
medical treatment. Three day elapsed be- 
fore the hemorrhage was entirely subdued, 
and during these three days alarming rumours 
reached his ears.” On the 22nd November 
the King left Salisbury, and on the 4th 


December, according to tradition, the next 
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occupant of the bedroom was William of 
Orange. The Bishop of Salisbury has well 
said: “There were other things that took 
place in the house of very great interest. 
Perhaps the most important, though I dare- 
say it was thought very little of at the time, 
was the ordination as deacon of Joseph 
Butler, afterwards Bishop of Durham, in the 
Palace Chapel, 28th October, 1718. When 
Butler was at Oriel College, he had become, 
like many others, a warm friend of Edward 
Talbot, then a Fellow of the College, who 
introduced him to his father. Butler was 
ordained quite alone, and only a few months 
before his ordination as priest. We may 
imagine the scene in that little chapel, which 
has been, comparatively speaking, very 
slighly altered since that time, and realise 
the importance of the vows and resolutions 
then made as the young man knelt before 
the holy table.” 

For many years the diocese of Salis- 


bury has been fortunate in having for its 
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bishops men of high character and dis- 
tinction. Bishop Burgess was a scholar and 
divine of some note. The list of his pub- 
lications is a long one, but he is chiefly 
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remembered as the founder of a society 
for the relief of the clergy, which has 
done great service in the diocese. He was 
succeeded by Bishop Denison, one of a 
remarkable family of brothers. The eldest 


was Speaker of the House of Commons, 
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raised to the peerage by the title of Viscount 
Ossington ; and another was the well-known 
Archdeacon of Taunton, a man whose 
personal qualities made him beloved even 
by those who differed most strongly from 
his opinions. Bishop Denison was a prelate 
long to be remembered. He threw himself 
into the work of a bishop with vigour and 
enthusiasm, improved the education of the 
poor, and was foremost in all good works. 
His friend, Bishop Hamilton, was, according 
to the opinion of the late Bishop of Man- 
chester, almost everything that a bishop 
ought to be, and Bishop Moberly’s ripe 
scholarship and great theological ability are 
well known. The remains of these three 
bishops were laid in the beautiful cloister 
burial-ground of Salisbury, and there too 
was buried Louisa, the wife of Bishop 
Denison, of whom Lord Houghton wrote 
in touching words : 
‘“‘ She made a heaven about her here, 


And took how much with her away.” 
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Shortly before his death these words were 
recalled to Lord Houghton’s recollection, 
and he said to his sister, Lady Galway : 


“« She was a phantom of delight.”’ 
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